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his own portrait and that of his patron Pericles, into the shield 
of his Minerva : and the inhabitants of Elis would not permit 
him to put his name on any part of the Jupiter Olympius. 
This sanctity of the work gave dignity to the art and the artist, 
without doing him any real injury, even in the trifling sacrifice 
of self-love, (like that alluded to) which it imposed : — for what 
did Phidias lose of renown, by not being peimitted to intro- 
duce his name on the footstool of his Jupiter ? Well was it 
known, throughout the Grecian world, that of all who worship- 
ped that Jupiter, there was but one, who could have dared to 
fashion his awful brow. 

Such was the peculiar character of the Grecian mythology, 
that, under the name of gods, the artist was permitted to em- 
body the widest range of natural, or imaginative existence. No 
restraint was imposed on his invention, when it was taken into 
the service of religion. The Olympian thunderer, the god- 
dess of wisdom, the perfect manhood cf Apollo, the chaste 
huntress, the queen of love, gods and demigods, nymphs, 
fauns, muses, graces, the whole heavens of the Grecian pan- 
theon, were to be created by the sculptor. 

For the Christian world these elegant vanities have passed 
away ; and the art of the sculptor does not lend itself very 
appropriately, even to the permitted and decent ornament of 
our places of worship. It is not impossible, that, for this very 
reason, it must, in its highest perfection, continue to be a lost 
art. For patriotic, festive, and monumental purposes, it may 
still be patronised, cultivated, and carried to an elevated point 
of beauty. But whether it is possible for any art, whose basis 
is laid in the refined sentiments, to be sustained at the point of 
perfection, without an intimate association with religion, we 
doubt. At all events thus much is true : — the highest efforts of 
music, painting, architecture, statuary, poetry, have been con- 
secrated to religion. 



Art. II. — Report of the Committee of Ways and Means, to 
whom was referred so much of the Message of the President, 
as relates to the Bank of the United States. April 13. 
1830. pp. 42. 

The President of the United States cannot be justly charged 
with having prematurely presented the subject of the United 
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States' Bank to the deliberate consideration of the people. If 
there are few things, as we are assured by the Committee of 
Ways and Means,* ' so vitally connected with the health of 
the body politic, or in which the pecuniary interests of society 
are so extensively and deeply involved,' 1 it cannot be held up 
too frequently to the close observation of an intelligent commu- 
nity, nor the circumstances of its importance be too clearly 
illustrated or too powerfully enforced. It may with equal rea- 
son be esteemed a fit subject for public scrutiny by those also, 
who believe that the body politic might enjoy excellent health 
even without the National Bank. That opulent institution en- 
joys an exclusive privilege ; it possesses a capital so immense 
as to have an almost controlling influence on the money mar- 
kets of the country ; it engages very largely in all parts of the 
United States in the business of discounting ; it boasts, or its 
friends boast for it, that it has acquired by virtue of its charter, 
a grand censorship over every local bank in the country ; and, 
by means of its extensive branches, and the vast deposites of 
the Government, it has facilities for obtaining virtually a mo- 
nopoly of the very profitable operations of exchange. The 
time is now drawing near, when the charter of this body, if re- 
newed at all, will probably be renewed for a period, extending 
through the active portion of the lives of the present genera- 
tion. It is in reason, therefore, to discuss its nature, and the 
expediency of its continuance ; especially since the renewal 
will serve as a precedent, and will perhaps decide the question 
forever. Founded originally with exclusive reference to the 
services of the Government and the public good, the National 
Bank should itself rather invite than shun discussion. All its 
interests, which require to be upheld for the common welfare, 
have nothing to fear from a deliberate investigation. 

The course pursued by the United States' Bank since its 
incorporation, entitles it to the fairest hearing. With some ex- 
ceptions in the earlier part of its career, it has conducted its 
affairs strictly according to the received principles, by which 
the best banks in the country are regulated. It has adopted 
among its officers many, who had acquired experience and 
established a reputation in the service of older corporations. It 
has been supported in its career by the basis of a solid capital ; 
its modes of doing business have been exact, gentlemanly and 

* Mr. Mc Duffie's Report, — page 1. 
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accommodating ; it has not perverted its excessive and almost 
irresponsible powers to any purpose of a grasping cupidity, but 
has rather used them with irreprehensible moderation. To- 
wards many of the banks in the West, it has exhibited a foster- 
ing kindness ; and although it has ample resources to crush 
any inconsiderable rival and wreak its vengeance on a feeble 
enemy, yet it has never, as far as our knowledge extends, at- 
tempted to subvert the credit, or even impair the rightful ac- 
tivity of any local institution. 

But while it is right to pass high encomiums on the di- 
rection of the National Bank, justice equally requires the asser- 
tion, that this bank has made no inventions in financial skill, 
and has only done on a large scale what the institutions of 
Massachusetts have always effected on a smaller one, even 
during the gloomy period of the war. The undoubted merits 
of the National Bank are urged too exclusively ; as though 
other sound establishments of the country were not just as 
wisely, moderately, and efficiently conducted. It is sometimes 
eulogized beyond all reasonable bounds ; as though the public 
wealth and credit had been suddenly called into a healthy ex- 
istence ; as though but for it ' the pockets of the Southern 
planters'* would be picked to give fortunes to adventuring 
brokers, bills of exchange become mere instruments of extor- 
tion, and every local hank in the country fall into the hands of 
sharpers. And yet in sober truth, there is very little reason to 
doubt, that the sun would still rise and set, and the day 
be spent in its usual business, and merchandise be bought 
and sold, and bills of exchange be negotiated, even without a 
machine so vast and so very useful as the Bank of the United 
States. That bank performs its functions well ; and the want 
of it would be felt as a serious inconvenience, not only in the 
management of the public finances, but in the operations of 
domestic intercourse and commerce ; yet the social system, 
traffic, discounts, and exchange, might exist on an equitable 
basis, even without it. 

The report of Mr. McDuffie has been very elaborately 
wrought. He announces his subject in an imposing manner. 
'The committee,' he says, 'have bestowed all the attention 
demanded by its intrinsic importance ;' they stated it to be 

* See the ' Intelligent merchant's' letter, appended to the Report, — 
page 30. 
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one of ' vital' moment, requiring in the sovereign body ' the 
highest degree of wisdom ;' and then they declare that ' they 
have executed their high trust with a corresponding sense of 
its magnitude and difficulty.'* 

A report, advancing its claims with so much decision, and 
written with great ability and a clear perception of one view of 
the subject, has naturally received very great encomiums. The 
operations of banking are often considered as involving some- 
thing of mystery, and the state-paper of the committee on a 
hasty perusal is suited to gain implicit confidence. One merit, 
in the eyes of many a very great one, it certainly possesses. 
It is the most unqualified plea in behalf of the Bank of the 
United States. The directors themselves could not have pre- 
pared a more zealous defence ; nor detailed the history of the 
institution in a manner better calculated to win favorable opin- 
ions. Far be it from us to declare, that a public document, 
emanating from a most important committee, contains an ex 
parte statement, based upon information communicated by the 
managers of the bank ; but the most interested stockholder, 
the best informed director, the most experienced in the series 
of its presidents, could hardly have written its apology more de- 
cidedly in the manner of an advocate. 

The very air of confidence with which the argument in the 
report is conducted, betrays a tendency to exaggeration. Yet 
that is not the weightiest objection to the performance. From 
a juxta-position of facts, in themselves disconnected, erroneous 
inferences are deduced, and effects are ascribed to other causes 
than the right ones ; while a passion for theory sometimes gets 
the ascendency over practical judgment, and the character of 
undeniable truth is assumed for tenets, which, to our minds, so 
far from admitting of the clearest demonstration, seem to rest 
on mistaken premises or on a perversion of language. 

This opinion is somewhat in collision with that, which pre- 
vails among our friends. If our convictions were not clear in 
our own minds, or if they had been formed without reference 
to the history of the course of business for the last twenty years, 
or if they had not appeared to coincide with the doctrines of 
the most respected writers on the subject of money, we should 
still have distrusted them and have remained silent. But we 
are constrained to ask for a patient hearing ; and if, by argu- 

* Report — page 1. 
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ments drawn from matters of perfect notoriety, we can prove 
the author of the report to have erred in facts or in theory, we 
may hope, that our views will escape censure. 

The whole subject of the United States' Bank, its constitu- 
tionality, its merits, its contingent evils, its proper sphere of 
useful action, the nature of its privileges, and the necessary 
and rightful limitations of its powers, present too large a field 
for present discussion. We shall rather confine ourselves to 
the report of Mr. Mc Duffie, and in treating of it we shall first 
consider the doctrine of the Constitution with respect to money 
and the currency. We shall then be able, secondly, to exhibit 
in a right view the merits, which are claimed for the Bank of 
the United States, with reference to the currency, to exchanges, 
and to the public service. The insinuations of a calumnious 
or a sneering nature, which lurk in several parts of the report, 
will require no answer but exposure, for they will be shewn to 
proceed from a want of exact acquaintance with facts, or to be 
inferences from an erroneous theory. 

1st. Public justice, not less than the public prosperity of 
an industrious nation, requites an exact uniformity in the stand- 
ard of value. In every portion of one and the same country, 
however wide and various may be its constituent parts, this uni- 
formity should be demanded by the people and secured by the 
government. There can be no equity in the relations of 
debtor and creditor without it ; and all commercial transac- 
tions would require to be preceded by a chaffering on the 
meaning of terms, unless that value were fixed beyond dis- 
pute by a law, universal in its operation. 

The power of regulating the common currency is very 
different from that of fixing the general standard of value.* 
The right of fixing the general standard of value, is an essen- 
tial attribute of the supreme authority, to be exercised exclu- 
sively by the sovereignty of the country. The common cur- 
rency is, in the ordinary course of things, provided for without 
the interposition of government. Thus at the present time in 
New England, Congress has fixed the general standard of 
value, but ' the Allied Banks' or, more strictly speaking, the 

* Mr. Mc Duffie confounds the two. He speaks of ' the power of 
regulating the common currency, and thus fixing the general standard of 
value.' He seems to make the power of fixing the general standard 
consequent on that of regulating the common currency. He starts in an 
error, and his whole argument partakes of it. 
vol. xxxn. — no. TO. 4 
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rightful jealousy of free competition, regulates the common 
currency. The one is established by the sovereign authority 
of tlie country, singly, originally, and without check, influence, 
or control ; the other is ensured by the nature of business, 
under the protection of the laws and the guarantee of the Con- 
stitution. 

In this part of our discussion we tread on firm ground. 
The framars of our Constitution have, on the subject of money, 
done their work thoroughly, and with admirable discretion. 
Guided by the instinct of justice and sound sense, they have 
incorporated into the great charter of our liberties, the princi- 
ples, which it is the glory of the political economists of our day 
to elucidate and arrange. The wisdom of our fundamental 
laws had already reduced them to practice ; and Storcb, and 
Say, and Tracy, while they have read lessons of great moment, 
the one to his august pupil at St. Petersburg, the others to the 
great nation of France, have only recommended the doctrines, 
which our country in convention had already established for 
its government forever. 

The framers of our Constitution, as in the formation of the 
civil union they were able to derive instruction from contem- 
plating the distant wrecks of former republics, and still more 
from observing the various evils of the previous confedera- 
tion, were in their decisions on the subject of money, impelled 
to a course of uncompromising exactness hy the pressure of 
the visible and present evils, which followed the depreciation 
of Continental money and the authoritative emissions of Pro- 
vincial paper. They, therefore, left nothing dark or doubtful 
on the subject, but provided for every contingency, by which 
the currency of the country could be debased. 

The subject merits special consideration. At the hazard of 
repeating common truths we shall enter upon it. 

The necessities of the commercial world requiring some 
common value as a medium for the exchange of commodities, 
universal custom has established the use of gold and silver as 
the common value, by the interposition of which those exchanges 
are effected. They are the commercial ' wagon-way 1 * on 
which the productions of human ingenuity and labor are car- 
ried to market. Or they may be called the wagons them- 
selves, in which the products of industry and skill are trans- 

* The term is Adam Smith's. 
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ported. The metaphors we have used, may or may not elu- 
cidate the subject ; but it is a true and undeniable position, 
that in the language of universal commerce, gold and silver are 
money, and nothing else is money. Other things may be the 
sign of money, — no exact limits can be set to human confi- 
dence ; but gold and silver alone pass current at all the great 
marts and public fairs of the world, at New York and Calcutta, 
at Canton and London, at Leipsick and Mecca, at Boston and 
Lima. All commercial nations acknowledge their value as a 
medium of exchange, and nothing else is universally acknowl- 
edged as such. 

The Constitution of the United States declares, that ' no 
State shall make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts.' Thus the commercial truth, that gold 
and silver alone are money, becomes in the United States an 
axiom of Constitutional law. 

The precious metals are adapted to this purpose because 
they have an intrinsic value, and not a merely conventional one. 
That they should be a common circulating medium, is con- 
ventional ; but the value at which they circulate is not conven- 
tional. This value, like that of all the other produce of 
industry, is regulated by the cost of production ; and nothing 
can permanently depress their value, but the increase of their 
quantity. They cannot be multiplied at will ; their worth is 
positive and absolute ; and while the local demand may vary 
according to the supply of the market, gold and silver in the 
mass hold their value, independently of the fluctuations of com- 
merce, or the character of any substituted currency. 

These are axioms established by experience, and by the 
nature of the case, undeniable, and undenied by any writer of 
authority, except, indeed, by the Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. We are reluctant to interrupt the gene- 
ral course of the argument, but this is the only opportunity 
that will be offered for exposing the error of a position, which is 
advanced in a very unqualified manner by that distinguished 
statesman. 

Mr. Mc Dufne asserts, that banks, by ' doubling the quan- 
tity of the circulating medium by their excessive issues, pro- 
duce a general degradation of the entire currency, including 
gold and silver, proportionate to the redundancy of the issues, 
and wholly independent of the relative depreciation of bank 
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paper at different places, as compared with specie.'* And 
lest there should be any mistake, he adds, alter an illustra- 
tion by reference to the high nominal prices, which unques- 
tionably follow a depreciation in the currency, that the de- 
preciation ' would exist, though these bills were of un- 
doubted credit and convertible into specie at the pleasure of 
the holder, and would result simply from the redundancy of 
their quantity. It is important,' (be continues, as if bent on 
making his error as conspicuous as possible, and we beg 
especial attention to our citation,) ' it is important to a just un- 
derstanding of the subject, that the relative depreciation of bank 
paper at different places, as compared with specie, should not 
be confounded with this general depreciation of the entire 
mass of the circulating medium, including specie. Though 
closely allied, both in their causes and effects, they deserve to 
be separately considered.' 

' The evils,' (and we quote this paragraph, simply for the 
statement in the closing sentence, having reference to this im- 
agined general depreciation,) ' the evils resulting from the rela- 
tive depreciation of bank paper at different places, are more 
easily traced to their causes, more palpable in their nature, 
and, consequently, more generally understood by the commu- 
nity. Though much less ruinous than the evils resulting from 
the general depreciation of the whole currency, they are yet 
of sufficient magnitude to demand attention. 'f 

A banker, who reads these extracts, and who knows what 
would be the effect of excessive issues on himself, and 
how soon they would return upon him to his cost, will not 
need a refutation of this novel doctrine. He will content 
himself with saying, that Mr. Mc Duffie, notwithstanding his 
elaborate report, cannot have a practical acquaintance with 
banking business. 

The student of political economy, calling to mind the theory 
of issuing bills, knows very well, that the amount of converti- 
ble paper, which can be kept in circulation, is proportioned 
neither to the caprice nor to the cupidity of bank directors, 
but solely to the demands of the commercial community for 
the purposes of domestic circulation. The operations of bank- 
ing contain their own check within themselves ; and as long 
as bills are really convertible at sight, the obligation to redeem 

* Report — page 9. t Report — page 10. 
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necessarily sets exact limits to the power of emission. A re- 
dundancy of convertible paper is a contradiction in terms, — 
if it were redundant it would be converted. 

The man of plain intelligence, who understands very well 
the prodigious mischiefs of a depreciated paper currency, does 
not see how a redundancy of paper of undoubted credit and 
convertible into specie at the pleasure of the holder (we use 
Mr. Mc Duffle's own words,) can be a worse calamity. He 
may be perplexed and mystified for a moment by a confused 
idea of this menaced redundancy, but he presently gathers 
confidence, and understands his own interests far too well, to 
perceive any evil in an abundance of ' bills of undoubted 
credit and convertible into specie at the pleasure of the holder.'' 
The more we have of such paper, the better ; the better for 
the individual, and the better for the public. There cannot 
exist a ' ruinous redundancy' of it. 

The position advanced in the report is absurd on its face ; 
yet a word or two of explanatory argument must be added. 

If the banks should of a sudden double their issues, one of 
three tilings would ensue. 1st. Business would be doubled, 
(which is too improbable to be readily supposed,) and so of a 
sudden, and instantly, twice as many wagons would be needed 
to carry produce to market. In that case the circulation would 
be upheld, and specie and bank bills all retain their former 
value. But the probabilities are, that business would not thus 
increase ; therefore, 2dly. the redundant bills would forthwith 
be returned upon the banks and be redeemed. In this case the 
public would not lose ; the demands on the banks, so far from 
depreciating the value of gold and silver, would keep them in 
high demand, and the banks would suffer from frequent and 
imperious runs. Or, 3dly. the redundant currency would not 
be redeemed, and then the paper depreciates, but gold and 
silver are sought for and retain their value. 

These are positions which cannot be gainsaid, and which 
are, and of necessity must be, perfectly familiar to every man- 
ager of a public bank. We trust in Mr. Mc Duffie's candor 
to acknowledge his mistake. We feel very confident, that the 
direction of the United States' Bank would not fail, if consult- 
ed, to assure him that he had fallen into an error. 

Mr. Mc Duffie may not have understood the practical nature 
of the business respecting which he was writing. Yet there is 
one point of view, which might have presented itself even to 
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the mind of one wholly ignorant of the details of banking. 
Though local paper is not in demand for foreign commerce, 
gold and silver always are, and, instead of any considerable 
depreciation, they would have been exported. 

Indeed, we have heard no complaints in our part of the 
Union of the redundancy or the depreciation of gold and 
silver, nor yet of convertible paper. The evils resulting from 
the relative depreciation of bank paper as compared with 
specie, were certainly of very great magnitude ; we cannot 
wonder that these evils are ' more easily traced to their 
causes, and more palpable in their nature,' than the imagined 
mischiefs ensuing on the general degradation of the entire 
mass of the currency, including gold and silver. The one 
class of evils existed, and can exist again, and is productive of 
infinite vexation ; the other class has being only in the realms 
of sophistry and the receptacles of theory. 

Gold and silver would be utterly unsuited to the purposes of 
commercial exchanges, if their value fluctuated with the emis- 
sions of banks ; if the monied corporations of the country 
could by a capricious doubling of their issues suddenly take a 
moiety from the value of the whole currency, including specie. 
But tbe processes of business are fortunately based upon prin- 
ciples, which unwise legislation may confuse, but cannot sub- 
vert. Specie holds its value amidst all the fluctuations of 
paper currency and the redundant issues return on the bank. 
Still more is this the case with paper, which is forced into 
circulation. The assignats in France caused specie to become 
at once in the highest demand ; and when it required a hun- 
dred dollars of our old Continental money to buy a day's living, 
a silver dollar, like a true friend, the more esteemed for the 
exposure of false ones, was as efficacious as ever. 

Indeed, it is a plain inference from the doctrine of Mr. Mc 
Duffie, that the highest injustice might follow from the exist- 
ence of a bank, and more especially of a bank like that of the 
United States. If the value of the standard coin can be re- 
duced by capricious emissions, all banks are dangerous, and 
dangerous in a degree increasing with the amount of their 
capital. The influence of a local bank is narrow ; that of the 
United States' Bank is co-extensive with the Union. The cur- 
rency is stated to be at present fifty-five millions of dollars. 
Let the United States' Bank ' expand its issues' to an amount 
of eighteen and a third millions beyond their present circula- 
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tion, and on the theory of Mr. Mc Duffie the whole circulation 
would then be diminished in value in the proportion of one 
part in three ; he who now owes $ 900 would virtually pay 
with but $600 ; and it would require three dollars to buy what 
two dollars now purchase. The standard of value would thus 
be effectively debased under an act of the General Govern- 
ment ; and as much injury and disorder would ensue as occur- 
red in the Austrian dominions from a debasement of the coin. 
The evil would be worse, for a board of directors might ac- 
cording to their own caprice, elevate and depress the standard 
of value at pleasure. Every one will agree, that a corpo- 
ration ought never in any country, least of all in ours, to be 
invested with such despotic power over the honest relations of 
business. We leave the zealous advocate of the National Bank 
to his choice of abandoning bis theory, or acknowledging the 
injustice of that establishment. 

In truth the danger is a chimera, like the theory of the 
Chairman. Banking corporations are controlled by principles 
stronger than any mistaken cupidity. So far as prices in spe- 
cie or convertible paper differ now from what they were in 
specie or convertible paper in 1816, the difference is to be 
ascribed to the difference in the state of the market as to the 
supply and the demand; and to nothing else. Bank credit, 
as such, may assist business, but, as it can never do more than 
displace the specie in circulation, it cannot depress prices. It 
may work its own ruin, but it cannot subvert the dues of cred- 
itors. If bank bills were to be manufactured out of every 
scrap of paper in the country, if a promissory note were to be 
written on every chip, which falls from the emigrant's axe in 
the Western forests, the value of gold and silver would not be 
diminished, though business for a season might be deranged. 

One further remark. We have seen what a dangerous and 
despotic power Mr. Mc Duflie's imagination has attributed to 
hanks. We have shown that that power, if possessed at all, 
is possessed in the highest degree by the United States' Bank ; 
while in reality no such power exists. Mr. Mc Duffie has, 
however, gone much further. He believes not only that the 
power exists, but that the ' money making corporations,' (of 
which, by the way, the United States' Bank is the largest) 
' have a decided interest to abuse their power.' He even 
accuses the banks of the country of practices the most atro- 
cious ; of managing to get people indebted to them, and then, 
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refusing further discounts, in order to acquire their property at 
half its intrinsic value. He adds, 'If the committee have not 
greatly mistaken the matter, there is more of history than of 
speculation in what they have here presented to the consider- 
ation of- the Mouse.'* 

We look upon this passage as the least ingenuous and the 
most erroneous in the whole Report. As it stands at present, 
this charge, wholly unsupported by evidence, is in fact di- 
rected against no particular institution, and yet it operates as a 
vague insinuation against the character of all. Such a mode of 
exciting prejudice or begetting odium is unworthy of a statesman, 
w!:o enjoys the high distinction, already attained by Mr. Mc 
Duffie. A charge, if made at all, should be made openly and 
fearlessly; in such a way as to admit of a special refutation as 
well as to be a subject for distinct and convincing proof. But 
yet on the general question, a few first principles and plain 
truths will tend to throw discredit on the vague imputation. 

It is not possible for a local bank to obtain by oppressive 
means the effects of its debtors, when those debtors are 
rightfully entitled to further discounts. The several corpora- 
tions are too near each other, to render any such odious pro- 
ject a feasible one. Competition is keen, and the directors of 
one bank would cheerfully receive the solvent customers of 
another. No single institution can have sufficient control over 
the money market to accomplish any purpose of total oppres- 
sion. The United States' Bank alone, by means of its nu- 
merous branches and its immense capital, could effect such an 
object. The power, therefore, lies solely with the National 
Bank, and cannot be acquired by a local one. 

It is, further, directly opposed to the interests of a bank, to 
practise upon the system described by Mr. Mc Duffie. It 
would be the commission of an act of suicide. It would be a 
wilful destruction of the source of gain. This view of the 
subject applies equally to every local and to the national com- 
pany. The very nature of business, the very desire of con- 
tinued profits, will always induce an extension of discounts, as 
far as the resources of the lenders will permit. A bank will 
always for its own sake sustain its debtors as far as this can 
safely be done. To distress them purposely, and to ruin them 
in order to prey upon their wreck, would be more foolish even 

"Report, — page 12. 
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than criminal. It would be but a sorry imitation of the woman 
of classic celebrity, who killed her best ben. The golden eggs 
are worth more than the carcass. 

The laws of the States generally operated in such a manner 
as to render any attempts of banking companies to seize the 
property of their creditors in lieu of renewing discounts, en- 
tirely abortive and injurious to the banks themselves. In 
Massachusetts, a title under a mortgage is not perfected for 
three years; and mercy interposes every where all reasonable 
delays. In this way, a banking corporation would be required 
to give up the employment of its capital, until the tardy forms 
of the law have been observed and the transfers and subse- 
quent sales have been effected. Who does not see, that the 
bank would be a loser in all its operations from any perverse 
disposition to oppress ? Complaints, it is true, are often made, 
and in the loudest tone, by men to whom further indulgence is 
from sufficient reasons denied ; they have been strongest in 
the case of the branch bank of Cincinnati. But has that 
branch incurred a suspicion of having purposely become a large 
holder of real estate, a speculator in houses and building lots ? 

In point of fact, there is not a bank in this section of the 
country, against which the shadow of a suspicion rests of hav- 
ing pursued the course of gratuitous wickedness, alleged by 
the committee. When we ask, in what part of the country the 
atrocities have been a matter ' of history,' there is no answer 
but the West ; somewhere in the vast region between the Al- 
leghany and the Rocky Mountains ; somewhere in the wide 
expanse of that newest Hesperia, where civilization has made 
its way within the lifetime of the present generation. But we 
believe in the firmness of the social system, so suddenly called 
into action ; and the great principles, by which civil life is sus- 
tained and moved, must there also exercise their necessary 
influence. Many banks in those regions attempted operations 
without possessing a solid capital. There is, however, no need 
of going to the West for examples of that sort of miscalculation ; 
an intolerable nuisance any where, which may yet result from 
unwise legislation in New York or Massachusetts as well as in 
Ohio and Kentucky. But such banks are soon at the mercy 
of the public. They cannot oppress others, but must cry for 
forbearance for themselves. We infer, therefore, that for the 
wickedness, so loosely and indiscriminately charged by the 
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committee, there is even less scope in the new part of the 
country than in the older States. 

We return from this digression, into which we were una- 
voidably led by the error of Mr. Mc Duffie, to the axiom of 
Constitutional law. Throughout our wide confederacy, gold 
and silver alone are money ; nothing else can be made a ten- 
der for the payment of debts. 

But gold and silver coin do not in fact constitute our cir- 
culating medium. We have then to inquire how the circulat- 
ing medium, within the limits of a confederacy, or a govern- 
ment, may come to be other than specie, and what are the 
provisions of the Constitution with respect to any possible sub- 
stitution. 

There are two different modes, in which this substitution may 
be attempted ; by force, and by common consent. The one 
makes the substituted medium lawful tender ; the other leaves a 
free option. The one is a desperate measure of a government 
whose credit is tottering ; the other presupposes a firm govern- 
ment, to enforce contracts. The one is against the will and 
the interest of the people ; the other is strictly a matter of choice, 
and may therefore be esteemed as existing by general agree- 
ment, to promote individual and the public interests. The one 
implies the authority of a government, which enforces the cir- 
culation of the substitute ; the other implies the consent of 
government, which guarantees to each individual the right of 
refusing to accept the substitute. The one is a swindling pro- 
cess, which defrauds creditors ; the other is an affair of conve- 
nience merely, and has no necessary effect whatever on the 
right of the creditor. 

The forcible substitution of a circulating medium, other than 
gold and silver, is a process, which has been attempted at one 
time or another by almost every government of Europe from 
cupidity, dishonesty, or under the pressure of pecuniary em- 
barrassments. On our continent, it was repeatedly practised 
by the Provincial Governments, and was an expedient adopted 
by the Continental Congress. The framers of our Constitu- 
tion had a distinct knowledge of the evil, and prepared the 
great instrument, which is the guarantee of justice throughout 
the country, under the clear perception of the intolerable evils, 
which such a forcible substitution occasions. 

There are two forms, under which that substitution can be 
made ; the first is paper-money, strictly so called, that is, pa- 
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per, bearing a certain nominal value, issued by government, 
(as in the case of the French assiguats,) or under the sanction' 
of government, (as in the case of the Bank of England notes, 
when specie payments were suspended,) and made by law a 
sufficient tender for the payment of debts. This paper-money 
has no wings ; it will not fly, but is embarrassed by an increas- 
ing downward tendency. Its worth is to be estimated by the 
means provided for its ultimate redemption ; it may also be 
kept up in value, if there be not too much of it in circulation, 
by being made receivable in all payments to the government. 
In this latter case, the government virtually pledges itself to 
redeem a portion of the bills ; because to receive them cheer- 
fully and without discount, operates so far as a redemption. If 
the issues of such paper be less than the demand for them to 
pay government, the notes will remain at par, or nearly at par ; 
for they will every one of them be at once redeemed, not by 
the bank, but by the treasury of the country. Where the 
issues are thus confined, there will, however, be no necessity 
for resorting to the method of stopping payment by law. It is 
only for the sake of greater emissions, that specie payments are 
refused. Depreciation necessarily ensues. The paper-money 
of France fell, till it was worth nothing at all, notwithstanding 
the most imperative enactments enjoining its circulation. But 
necessity is stronger than absolute law. The paper-money of 
England, (it was essentially and virtually paper-money) fluc- 
tuated in value. Its greatest depreciation in 1814, was a little 
more than twenty-five per cent. 

The operation of this forcible substitution of paper-money, is 
obviously to debase the standard of money ; in its character it is 
essentially a swindling process. The creditor to whom a debt 
was contracted on the former standard of money, receives no 
full equivalent, but is defrauded in proportion to the deprecia- 
tion. If the standard should again become restored, the hard- 
ship is reversed ; and the debtor will find himself compelled to 
pay a sum beyond what he borrowed, equal to the rise in the 
standard of money. 

Our country is protected against any such calamity by the 
Constitution of the United States. The States have severally 
relinquished the dangerous power of emitting bills of credit ; 
and, while no power is delegated to Congress to issue paper- 
money, the States are prohibited from making paper-money, or 
any thing else but good coin, a tender in payment of debts. 
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The second form, under which a forcible substitution of a 
currency, other than of gold and silver, may be effected, — and 
it is a method which has been very widely adopted in many 
of the small and some of the larger States of Europe, — is the 
debasing of the coin. If, for example, the Austrian Govern- 
ment were to coin florins anew, and allow to each coin but one 
half of the weight of pure silver, which is now contained in it, it 
is manifest, that the basis of the currency would be changed. 
The coin in such a case ceases to have the intrinsic, real 
value, which it purports to possess, and owes its currency at 
its nominal value, solely to the authority and command of the 
laws ; while the government commits a robbery on its creditors 
to the amount of the debasement of the coin. 

Which of these methods is the worse, paper-money, or de- 
based coin ? If the paper-money is never to be redeemed, then 
the public is evidently defrauded of the whole amount issued ; 
while in the case of a debased coinage, the robbery is of no 
more than a fraction. A false value is in the one case im- 
pressed on a scrap of paper ; in the other on an alloy of silver. 
The scrap of paper is intrinsically good for nothing ; the adul- 
terated silver is still in itself not wholly without a value. Gross 
injustice is in either case committed ; and it is but a sorry ex- 
cuse to pretend, that the injustice and iniquity of the measure 
are just and equal in their operation. 

Against such an adulteration of the coin also, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has done all in its power to protect 
the country. No State shall coin money. The Congress, 
(and Congress alone) shall have power to coin money and reg- 
ulate the value thereof. To coin money ; that is, to stamp 
metal for money ; to regulate the value thereof; that is, to fix 
the weight and fineness of the gold or silver, and set its mark 
declaring that weight and fineness. Be it, that ' for example,* 
the gold bars of Ricardo should be substituted for our present 
coins by the general consent of the commercial world,' it 
would still remain necessary to ascertain the weight and the 
fineness of those bars, and to set a declaratory mark ; and that 
would be coining money ; the only way in which Congress 
could make such money, unless indeed it should discover the 
philosopher's stone. Neither 'sense' nor 'sound' would 
be sacrificed ; neither ' substance' nor ' form.' 

* The Report — page 6. 
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We are reluctantly compelled once more to interrupt the 
general analysis of the subject, and make a digression in order 
to expose the bold interpretation of the Constitution, attempted 
by Mr. Mc Duffie. We must quote a long passage ; to which 
our remarks have already alluded. 

' The power to " coin money and fix the value thereof," is ex- 
pressly and exclusively vested in Congress. This grant was evi- 
dently intended to invest Congress with the power of regulating 
the circulating medium. " Coin" was regarded, at the period of 
framing the Constitution, as synonymous with " currency," as it 
was then generally believed that bank notes could only be main- 
tained in circulation by being the true representative of the pre- 
cious metals. The word "coin," therefore, must be regarded as 
a particular term, standing as the representative of a general idea. 
No principle of sound construction will justify a rigid adherence 
to the letter, in opposition to the plain intention of the clause. If, 
for example, the gold bars of Ricardo should be substituted for 
our present coins, by the general consent of the commercial 
world, could it be maintained that Congress would not have the 
power to make such money, and fix its value, because it is not 
" coined 1" This would be sacrificing sense to sound, and sub- 
stance to mere form. This clause of the Constitution is analo- 
gous to that which gives Congress the power " to establish post 
roads." Giving to the word " establish" its restricted interpreta- 
tion, as being equivalent to " fix," or " prescribe," can it be 
doubted that Congress has the power to establish a canal, or a 
river, as a post route, as well as a road? Roads were the ordinary 
channels of conveyance, and the term was, therefore, used as sy- 
nonymous with " routes," whatever might be the channel of trans- 
portation, and, in like manner, " coin," being the ordinary and 
most known form of a circulating medium, that term was used as 
synonymous with currency.' — page 6. 

Here again Mr. Mc Duffie is, in our view, entirely in the 
wrong. Let us attempt to prove him so. 

And first, observe what a sweeping assertion he makes in his 
argumentative zeal. '■(Join was regarded' (says he) 'at 
the period of framing the Constitution, as synonymous with 
' currency.'' And can it have been so ? Had not the con- 
tinent just before been deluged with a paper currency, which 
surely was not synonymous with coin ? But hear Mr. Mc 
Duffie's reason. ' It was then generally believed that bank 
notes could only be maintained in circulation by being the true 
representative of the precious metals.' If by this it is meant, 
that bank notes could only be maintained in circulation at par 
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value, by being the true representative of the precious metals, 
it was, doubtless, generally believed so by the framers of the 
Constitution, and is generally believed so now ; and coin and 
currency were then no more synonymous than they now 
are. But if he mean strictly, as his words import, that it was 
then believed, that bank notes could only be maintained (at 
any rate) in. circulation by being the true representatives of the 
precious metals, he is entirely mistaken in the fact. The 
framers of the Constitution had seen a paper currency remain 
in circulation, though at a depreciated value, without its being 
a true, or even a plausible representative of the precious 
metals ; and the notes of the Bank of Pennsylvania, as well as 
the paper-money of Massachusetts, had notoriously and long be- 
fore been in circulation, and served (in a most deplorable man- 
ner to be sure, but still had served) as a currency. 

A venerable friend whom we have consulted, assures us, 
that coin in those days had, as at present, its appropriate 
meaning, while currency was used especially of paper. To 
say then, that at the period of framing our Constitution coin 
was regarded as synonymous with currency, is a gratuitous 
charge of excessive ignorance on the wisest statesmen of the 
country, who had had abundant experience under the Colonial 
and Continental Governments, of the vast difference between 
bank notes and paper on the one hand, and gold and silver coin 
on the other. 

If we look into the Constitution, we shall find Mr. Mc 
Duffie's interpretation entirely inapplicable. Congress shall 
have power to regulate the value of foreign coin. Does 
coin here mean currency ? We have entered upon this dis- 
cussion with a full sense of the rare endowments and valu- 
able experience of Mr. Mc Duffie. We have been sensible, 
that in attempting to charge error upon one, who has so 
long possessed peculiar opportunities for understanding the 
finances of the country, we incur imminent peril of being 
found in error ourselves. It is right for us, therefore, to 
weigh our own arguments well before we advance them ; 
knowing that they will have to encounter, not only the force 
of Mr. Mc Duffie's own statement, but the influence of his 
established reputation. We have, therefore, considered our- 
selves as bound to be cautious from every motive of common 
prudence. Yet we differ in opinion from the Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means ; we differ on a subject, which 
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we have carefully revolved, which seems to us of great mo- 
ment, and which is decidedly a fit one for free discussion. 
We venture, therefore, to proceed. Provocamus ad populum ; 
we appeal to the common sense of statesmen, of bankers, and 
of the people, and we believe, that if truth is on our side, our 
humble voice will be heard even against high authority. To 
regulate the value of foreign coin; what is meant by it? Is 
it not plainly to fix the mint price of the gold and silver coin 
of other nations? Or was it intended, that Congress shall regu- 
late the value of foreign currency 1 ? that Congress shall make 
out a broker's table of the price of all bank notes that pass 
current in any part of the universal world ; shall set a value 
on the French assignats, and declare the discount on English 
bank notes ; shall fix the worth of a paper Russian ruble, and 
a bill of the bank of Vienna ; shall settle the value of that, 
which has no intrinsic value ; shall regulate the price of that, 
which is forever fluctuating ; in a word, shall fix the value, not 
of the gold and silver coin of a foreign country only, but shall 
fix the value of the credit of its private bankers, and the value 
of the credit of its government ? We appeal to the people. Can 
Mr. Mc Duffie's interpretation of the word ' coin'* be sus- 
tained ? 

But has not Congress under the Constitution, it may be 
asked, the power also of regulating the common currency, or 
any substituted currency ? We answer, that it has its duties on 
this point ; and that too, in its own right, independent of any 
national bank, or any privileged corporation. This brings us 
back from our digression ; and we now return to the further 
analysis of the subject on which we had entered. 

We have seen, that we are protected by the Constitution 
against any forced substitution of a paper currency, and also 
against a rivalship of the States in debasing the coin. We are 
protected against any forcible substitution of any currency 
whatever. But there is another substitute, which is purely vol- 
untary. It is not merely, that one man will trust another, but 
that all agree in trusting some common person, or some asso- 
ciation of persons. In the great concerns of business, nego- 
tiable paper forms a large portion of this voluntary circulating 
medium ; but for all ordinary purposes we use bank bills. 

* So tar as the use of language has varied, coin meant in the days of the 
framing of the Constitution just what it now does, but currency meant ' the 
papers stamped in the colonies, and passing for money ;' as Johnson's 
Dictionary, a contemporary authority, sets forth. 
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Now bank bills are neither money nor yet lawful currency, 
nor paper-money, technically so called. Compared with money, 
bank bills are the sign, and money the thing signified. Thsy 
differ quite as much from lawful paper currency. For bank 
bills are under the law convertible ; paper currency under the 
law is not. The one may be refused in receiving payment of 
a debt ; the other may not be refused, but is lawful tender. 
In the case of bank bills, the government leaves the accep- 
tance of them voluntary, but enforces the redemption of them, 
if they are accepted ; in the other, the government forces the 
acceptance, and offers no means of recovering the full value of 
the paper. In the one case, government sides with the holder 
of a bill and protects him against loss ; in the other, it sides 
with the party issuing the bill, and protects that party in its 
fraud . 

Here then it is apparent, that a sure and easy remedy is 
provided for the refusal to redeem a bank bill by a suit at law. 
The case is strictly analogous to that of any other promissory 
note, which falls due, and of which payment is refused. The 
courts of justice furnish a sure remedy on the occasion. Nor 
would it be possible for a State Legislature effectually to in- 
terfere ; for, on the one hand, it is precluded from making 
bank bills a legal currency, a lawful tender, and, on the other, 
it cannot sustain the bank against a suit. Were it to attempt 
any interference, relief might immediately be found in the 
courts of the United States. Should a State in the extreme 
distress of its citizens, goaded on by the pressure of debts, 
resort to a measure so dangerous and so unjust, the Supreme 
Court of the United States would at once set that measure 
aside ; for a bank note contains a contract, and no State shall 
pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts. 

Thus we see, that the framers of the Constitution provided 
for every contingency, to which experience had demonstrated, 
that the circulating medium was exposed. They provided 
against a paper currency, against debased coin, against bills of 
credit of the States, more especially as a branch of paper cur- 
rency, and against bank notes of which the payment is refused. 
Nothing is omitted. The glorious instrument is, in this as in 
its other parts, distinct and decided, concise and comprehen- 
sive. With wonderful sagacity it has embodied into itself 
every sound principle on the subject, and all the elaborate in- 
vestigations, which the financial difficulties and fluctuating cur- 
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rencies of Europe have called forth, have but led to the re- 
sults, which the wisdom of our fathers had already, with 
unequalled sagacity, incorporated into the supreme law of the 
land, and fixed in proud security far above the influence of 
theorising statesmen, or the dangerous fickleness of experi- 
mental legislation. 

It may seem presumptuous in us to have attempted to refute 
the explanation, which the distinguished Chairman has given 
of the Constitution. Nor should we have ventured to do so, 
had not the letter and the spirit of that instrument seemed to 
us on this subject so plain, that a wayfaring man may read and 
comprehend. Our views are in strict accordance with the 
preamble to the original act of 1791, establishing a Bank of 
the United States, and we too would shelter ourselves under 
the authority of Mr. Madison ; for he once deemed the es- 
tablishment of the bank unconstitutional, but he never could 
have doubted the sovereignty of Congress over the legal cur- 
rency of the country. 

Let us then comment a little on Mr. Mc Duffle's commen- 
tary. 

' But even, if it should be conceded, that the grant of power 
" to coin money and fix the value thereof, " does not, in its terms, 
give Congress the power of regulating any other than the 
"coined" currency of the Union, may not the power of regu- 
lating any substituted currency, and especially one which is the 
professed representative of coin, be fairly claimed as an inciden- 
tal power, — as an essential means of carrying into effect the plain 
intention of the Constitution, in clothing Congress with the prin- 
cipal power V Page 7. 

Now we would venture to ask, whether Mr. Mc Duffie is 
prepared to defend all the inferences that may be drawn from 
this doctrine. Shall Congress regulate the issues of the bank of 
Charleston ? Shall Congress inquire into the value of its notes ? 
Shall Congress pass laws on the degree of its credit ? Shall 
Congress appoint a committee to examine its vaults ? Shall 
Congress inspect its books ? Shall Congress fix the amount of 
its capital ? Shall Congress try it for any misdemeanor, and 
deprive it of its charter ? Has Congress all these powers ? And 
can die currency of the notes of the bank of Charleston be reg- 
ulated by a legislative body not possessed of them ? Congress 
has nothing to do with the bank of Charleston, or any other 
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local bank ; it does not acknowledge the bank notes of any- 
local bank to be money, and protects itself, and every citizen of 
the country, by preserving its own rights and theirs to be paid 
in the legal currency. 

Mr. Mc Duffie proceeds : 

' This power was granted in the same clause with that to reg- 
ulate weights and measures, and for similar reasons. The one 
was designed to ensure a uniform measure of value, as the other 
was designed to ensure a uniform measure of quantity. The 
former is decidedly the more important, and belongs essentially 
to the General Government, according to every just conception of 
our system.' Report — page 7. 

Surely the power exists in the General Government, has al- 
ways been claimed by it, and has always been exercised by it. 
We have now, and have invariably had under the General 
Government one uniform measure of value, one legal currency, 
prevailing throughout the Union, without any change, ever 
since the act of 1792, regulating the coins of the United States. 
But Mr. Mc Duffie thinks that law not sufficient ; it has not, it 
would seem, accomplished its full purpose. He says : 

' Now it was in vain for Congress to regulate the value of coin, 
when the actual currency, professing to be its equivalent, bore no 
fixed relation to it. This great and essential power of fixing the 
standard of value, was, in point of fact, taken from Congress, and 
exercised by some hundreds of irresponsible banking corpora- 
tions,' &c. Report — page 7. 

Oh no, very far from it. No irresponsible banking corpo- 
ration can arbitrarily change the standard of value in the 
slightest degree. And if these corporations abused their own 
resources, if they sacrificed their own credit for the sake of 
unjust gain, it was the more essential that the standard of value 
should be unalterably fixed. But for that, we should have 
been at sea without chart or compass ; it was the certainty 
of the legal standard which was the pole-star in the midst 
of all our grievous difficulties. The standard of value was 
fortunately established, and established immovably ; so that 
there was a point, from which to measure the deviations of 
credit. The legal currency of the country knew no change. 
And only by that undeviating standard could the aberrations of 
the local banks be computed. 
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The Constitution does assuredly provide that all imposts and 
excises shall be uniform ; there has existed and there can exist 
no state of things, which will justify a departure from so plain a 
principle of justice. Congress was, therefore, under the most 
solemn constitutional obligations to insist on the exercise of 
that equity, and always to exact its dues with even impartiality. 
But when it is asserted, that for this establishment of justice the 
United States' Bank was not only an appropriate, but the only 
safe and effectual means, we must say, that this is precisely the 
question at issue. Mr. Madison, in the passage cited by Mr. 
Mc Duffie, attributes no such potent influences to the National 
Bank. He refers to the measures adopted in the first session 
of the fourteenth Congress, to the resolution, which he ap- 
proved, April 30, 1810. These measures he deems pregnant 
with every promise of success. He calls the United States' 
Bank neither an appropriate means, nor the only means, nor 
indeed does he call it a means at all ; it is in his language 
merely an auxiliary. Following the reference of Mr. Madison, 
we shall endeavor to prove the negative of Mr. Mc Duffie's as- 
sertion. But this brings us to the second division of our 
subject. 

2d. Because the derangement of the currency of the coun- 
try followed soon after the refusal to renew the charter of 
the former United States' Bank, and because the restora- 
tion of credit to the bills of the local banks was nearly simul- 
taneous with the establishment of the second corporation, it is 
inferred that these circumstances are connected. Without a 
National Bank, it is argued, the currency will be deranged ; 
with one, it is sound and sure. To establish our own view we 
must show, 

1. That the derangement in the currency can be explained 
by a cause nearer and more plain than the want of a National 
Bank ; 

2. That the restoration of the currency was not primarily 
owing to the establishment of the bank, and might have been 
effected without it ; 

3. That the United States' Bank is not, and in the nature 
of things cannot be intrusted with any special or peculiar pow- 
ers to regulate the currency. 

4. That it does not now regulate the currency. 

Our arguments must be derived from a reference to facts, 
still fresh in the minds of all our elder men of business. And 
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yet we are almost induced to cry out, that there is no such 
thing as a fact in the world, when we find some statements like 
the following. 

' Whatever diversity of opinion prevailed as to the proper basis 
and organization of a bank, almost every one agreed that a Na- 
tional Bank of some sort was indispensably necessary to rescue 
the country from the greatest of financial calamities.'* 

Here we have it asserted, as if on the almost unanimous au- 
thority of Congress, that a bank was necessary to rescue the 
country from ' avowed bankruptcy.' Now mark the facts. 
The country was saved ; its credit was in a great measure 
restored ; its treasury notes rallied and were recovering their 
value, without a National Bank. The act incorporating that 
institution was not passed, till the peace was concluded, and 
the credit of the Government had already become equal to that 
of perhaps any government in Europe. The drowning man 
was on dry land again, before the bank could come to the 
' rescue.' 

1 . The degradation of the local currency in many parts of 
the country happened during the war, and was the result of 
the exigencies occasioned by the war. The disorder in the 
common currency was continued and sustained by acts of gov- 
ernment, which are generally acknowledged to have been 
unconstitutional and unjust, but which are attributable, not to a 
purpose of injustice, but to a want of credit on the part of the 
administration. 

Business received from the war a new direction, and a new 
impulse. The advantages derived by individuals from the use 
of credit, became, from the sudden change, still more neces- 
sary for the security of former transactions, and enterprise was 
continually discovering new methods for the profitable em- 
ployments of money. Prices rose ; the performance of the 
same amount of business as before, required a larger capital ; 
trade was rendered more costly by the burdensome duties, 
which the public exigencies demanded ; and the produce of 
domestic industry was enhanced in value by the new classes of 
consumers, which the necessities of war called away from 
labor. Thus there was a greatly increased demand for money 
for individual purposes, and the high prices which Mr. Mc 

* Report — page 9. 
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Duffie erroneously ascribes to the excess of the circulating 
medium, were themselves the motive, which induced the banks 
to increase their issues ; for, as the cost of merchandise rose, 
the necessity for a larger circulating medium was felt. The 
customers of the banks asked for discounts to the utmost ex- 
tent of their credit ; till finally a loan on the best security came 
to be considered a favor. 

Large remittances were also made to England. The tem- 
porary depreciation of the British currency, combined with 
other circumstances, had reduced the rates of exchange on 
England to a degree wholly without a parallel. Much capital 
was then withdrawn from the country, and could not return 
till peace had been concluded. The influence thus exercised 
on the money market, was in no respect altered by the char- 
acter of the transaction. 

As the Southern country had received its foreign supplies 
chiefly through Northern and Eastern importers, the South was, 
as a business portion of the community, indebted to the North ; 
there was a large balance even against New- York. Here was 
a new cause of embarrassments and curtailments of business. 
But the operations of commerce, unlike the character of abso- 
lute legislation, contain their corrective principle within them- 
selves. The laws were a sufficient guarantee against the 
fraudulent substitution of any other than the legal currency of 
the country ; and the healthy principles of justice, discreetly 
enforced, were bringing the affairs of commerce to their proper 
condition ; though they tended to make money scarce, and to 
check the discounts of the banks. 

Thus far things were pursuing their natural course. But 
there came into the market another customer, whose present 
wants were pressing, and whose necessities, it was apparent, 
were likely to increase. The Government asked for money, 
when the market was already exhausted by private individuals 
for the purposes of business. When small sums could with 
difficulty be obtained, it asked for large ones ; and when paper, 
that would soon be at maturity, could hardly be discounted, it 
required loans for an unlimited period. 

The necessities of the Administration were imperative. The 
sacrifices were made, which were required, first by the high 
rates of interest and profits in business, and secondly by the 
tottering credit of the Government. Terms were eventually 
offered, which proved successful ; and money was loaned to 
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the United States by several of the banks, by individuals who 
themselves obtained discounts, or finally by individuals who 
withdrew their deposits. In this way vast quantities of bills 
were put in circulation for public obligations, which were to be 
kept at some indefinite day. 

The bills, thus unwarily issued, returned rapidly upon the 
banks, and specie was demanded. But the notes of the Gov- 
ernment were not payable, or were not paid, at a stipulated 
time ; and how could the bills be redeemed, for which those 
notes had been received ? 

Not every bank in the three great commercial cities of the 
centre of the Union, had been indiscreet in its issues ; not 
every one, under the influence of patriotism or some other mo- 
tive, had involved itself in the perplexity, for which there was 
no relief but the suspension of cash payments. The banks of 
New- York had even refused any attempts at legislative inter- 
ference, and had resolved to persist in redeeming their bills, 
when the news came, that specie was refused in Philadelphia. 
The example was immediately followed by New- York, either 
from necessity, or prudence, or cupidity, or a purpose of rea- 
sonable retaliation and self-defence. 

It is the highest eulogy on the management of the banks of 
Massachusetts, that in this inauspicious season, their credit did 
not sink, and that they were not induced for a moment to har- 
bor the thought of refusing to redeem their bills. Of one, it was 
indeed for a short time apprehended, that its crisis was near. 
Its credit wavered, and perhaps would have irretrievably fallen, 
but for the timely and generous relief afforded by its neighbors. 
The directors of that bank in their public zeal had speculated 
too largely in the paper of Government ; and it is said to have 
been the clemency of their rivals, which saved them from prov- 
ing unjust to the holders of their bills. 

The banks, south of New-England, refused to redeem then- 
paper, but claimed to be considered as ultimately desirous and 
able to do so. This was a very inconvenient and disastrous 
state of things ; but the commercial world was still secure, for 
it stood under a higher protection than that of the vicissitudes 
in trade. The evil contained its final remedy within itself. 
The country shielded the creditor against a loss from the de- 
preciated currency ; and payment of previous contracts could 
be demanded without defalcation. Such contracts were in 
fact subjects of mutual compromise between the parties ; the 
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law wholly sustained the creditor, and to his humanity or pru- 
dence only, could the appeal of the debtor be made. All 
changes in contracts were the result of new and voluntary con- 
tracts. The legal currency remained the standard of value ; 
that standard did not fluctuate ; and the influence of its fixed- 
ness was never more extensive or more salutary. The bills of 
doubtful credit were compared with it, and their value ascer- 
tained. They became a merchantable commodity, which was 
often purchased with the legal coin ; they were daily sold at a 
discount, which was regularly announced in the prints ; they 
were even sold at public auction, and knocked oft" to the highest 
bidder, who offered a price — in what ? In what but the unva- 
rying standard, the legal currency of the country. 

The prices of merchandise and exchange necessarily corres- 
ponded to the depreciation. Teas, coffee, and all kinds of 
articles of commerce in New- York, had but one real value ; yet 
that value was differently expressed, accordingly as payments 
were to be made in silver or New-York bills. When the de- 
preciation was twenty per cent., eighty dollars of silver would 
buy and did buy, all that could be procured for one hundred 
dollars in the depreciated paper. If the seller hesitated to 
perceive this, the buyer proceeded first to the brokers with his 
silver and bought bank bills at the discount. The note, which 
pretended to be one dollar, was in fact but eighty cents ; and 
so it was universally understood. A New-York dollar bill was 
no more worth a dollar in Wall-street than on the Boston ex- 
change. 

Thus far, there was trouble but no necessary injustice ; con- 
fusion, but no sanctioned wrong. There were shallows enough, 
which required a sharp look out, but business could still keep 
its channel. 

Unfortunately the Government, urged by its necessities, be- 
lieved itself compelled to receive the depreciated bills without 
discount, not in its loans only, but also in payment of taxes and 
duties. Where it could not obtain the legal currency, it ac- 
cepted the discredited paper. It hoisted as a sign on its cus- 
tom-houses and on the offices of its tax-gatherers, bills of broken 
banks received here ; and is it strange that the bills multiplied ? 
It sent the crier into the cities to shout at the corners of the 
streets and in the ears of the money-changers, depreciated pa- 
per borrowed by the Government at par value ; and then, in- 
deed, a premium was set upon depreciation; then, indeed, it 
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became the interest of cities to vie with each other in debasing 
their local currency. Had the Government consented to re- 
ceive depreciated bills at their market value only, no ' rivalry 
in the abominable career of depreciation would have sprung 
up ;' and no injustice would have been done to citizens or 
cities. In the great commerce of the country, they circulated 
only at that value ; it was only at that value, that the Govern- 
ment itself paid them away to agents and contractors. That 
the wants of the Government compelled it to submit to such a 
wrong, was a grievous calamity to the country ; far worse than 
if good currency had been at once borrowed at a heavier rate. 
Had the treasury never received the depreciated currency but 
at its fair value, (he country would not have bled from the se- 
vere wounds, which were inflicted on public justice. As it 
was, a wrong was done to every city, where the currency was 
better than the lowest rate ; and the deepest wrong was done 
to the very towns which had the highest claims to preference, 
for having preserved the integrity of their mercantile credit 
and the obligations of their capitalists and bankers sacred and 
unimpaired. But the voice of equity was not heard in the 
general din, consequent on the deranged state of the public 
finances. Ships, if laden with cargoes, were driven as by a 
spell to one favored port ; the mercantile wealth of the coun- 
try anchored at its wharves, and its streets were full of the 
hum of a business, not rightfully its own. The practical fa- 
voritism of the Government transferred the warehouses of the 
Boston and Charleston merchants to the wharves of Baltimore, 
and though every individual could protect himself and did pro- 
tect himself against the depreciation of paper, yet there was 
no redress against the injustice of the Government. Different 
rates of duties were virtually exacted in different parts of the 
Union. Till treasury notes fell, Boston paid the highest. 
This in itself was a wrong. But further ; the amount of busi- 
ness in Boston was naturally diminished, for merchant vessels 
sailed for the port where the costs were the least. Thus the 
possession of solid capital, which should have put Boston on 
vantage ground, operated so far to its injury ; and the very 
circumstance which should have attracted trade, exerted only 
the attraction of repulsion. 

Congress was under the most solemn constitutional obliga- 
tions to redress this evil, not by legislative enactments, for it 
already stood embodied in the fundamental law of the land, 
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that gold and silver were alone lawful tender in the United 
States ; but by a simple resolve, that it would enforce its own 
rights, do as the rest of the world did, and receive no depre- 
ciated paper at all, or only at its market value. It should have 
sternly refused to allow a premium to be set on the career of 
depreciation, should have collected the revenues with absolute, 
even justice ; should have disdained to tempt the honesty of 
merchants, by transferring to those who had a doubtful capital, 
the business and the profits which rightfully belonged to those 
who possessed a real one. No doubt, Congress should have 
done its part, by enforcing the collection of duties and taxes 
in specie or its full equivalent, by requiring bills of doubtful 
credit either to be refused altogether, or accepted only at 
their market value, the value at which the Government 
would be able to circulate them. A bank of the United States 
was no doubt an appropriate auxiliary in effecting the de- 
sired end ; but its influence would have been precisely where 
the influence of the banks of Massachusetts was, its bills would 
have held to the bills of the local banks the same relation as 
was held by specie and Boston paper, unless another meas- 
ure had likewise been adopted. It is absurd to suppose, 
that the mere incorporation of the Bank of the United 
States would of itself have restored the currency ; had a 
branch existed at Baltimore, its bills, if redeemable and re- 
deemed at demand, would have been to those of other banks, 
just what specie was. Men will not pay their dues to the 
Government in solid coin, or convertible paper, so long as de- 
preciated paper, worth but four fifths of its nominal value, is 
received at the custom-house at par. 

2. Having thus illustrated the manner, in which the banks 
of a large portion of the country were reduced to the extrem- 
ity of suspending specie payments, it remains to show the 
causes, which restored the local currencies to a sound con- 
dition. And the chief cause lay in the restoration of the 
credit of the Government, which ensued on the peace. That 
restoration of public credit operated on the banks in two 
ways. In the first place, it enabled them to make a good 
disposition of the Government notes and public stock, for which 
many of their issues had been made ; and next, it enabled the 
Government to exact its dues with rigor. Whilst the public 
credit wavered, and the treasury stood in absolute need of 
money at whatever rate of interest, a rigorous enforcement 
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of public rights was nearly impossible. But with the restora- 
tion of peace came the restoration of order ; and the resolve of 
Congress, requiring all duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money, 
accruing or becoming payable to the United States, to be paid 
in the legal currency of the United States, and forbidding the 
receiving of the notes of any banks, which were not payable, 
and paid on demand in the said legal currency of the United 
States* put an end to the injustice which had been practised, 
removed all inducements to maintain a depreciated currency, 
and led the way rapidly to the resumption of specie payments. 
But for this resolve, the establishment of a National Bank would 
have been wholly without efficacy. 

This was the measure to which Mr. Madison alludes in the 
passage extracted in the report ; and in the execution of this 
measure, the United States' Bank was an ' important auxili- 
ary.' It was not ' the means ;' for those means lay in the 
right of the Congress to exact the sums due to Government, a 
right derived from the Constitution, and sustained by the 
courts of the United States. It was not in any right sense 
' the means,' for it had no control whatever over the treasury 
departtnent or the custom-house officers. It was a corporate 
body, which had purchased, in the words of their charter, an 
exclusive privilege, but the laws, the courts, the legal cur- 
rency, and the right of Government remained just where they 
were. No new law was dreamt of as requisite to the main- 
tenance of the rights of Government ; they were all provided 
for ; nothing was done by Congress but to express an opinion, 
to declare their sense of the duty of the treasury department, 
to resolve that no sums ought to be collected or received other- 
wise than in the legal currency of the United States or its full 
equivalent. 

Thus then it was the Federal Treasury that compelled the 
resumption of specie payments. The United States' Bank 
had no more to do with it, than an agent who is employed to 
collect a debt. It was the Government, and not the bank, 
which applied the remedy. Is our statement doubted ? It 
shall be confirmed in the identical words of Mr. Mc Duffie 
himself. He says, and in connexion with this very subject, 
' the enforcing upon the State banks the payment of specie for 
any excess in their issues,' — which, by the way, is one of the 

* Laws of the United States ; Story's Edition, p. IS16. 
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best things in the practical operation of the bank, — Mr. Mc 
Duffie on this subject himself says, that in that respect, ' the 
operations of the Federal Treasury are mistaken for the ope- 
rations of the bank, because the bank is the agent by whom 
those operations are performed.'' That is exactly the view we 
contend for ; we are glad to find it, after all, confirmed by the 
Chairman himself. We could not wish the true doctrine more 
explicitly stated. The bank is the agent ; the salutary check 
is the operation of the Federal Treasury. 

3. The United States' Bank is intrusted with no special 
powers to regulate the currency, and from the nature of things, 
it. can be intrusted with no such powers. 

We might here insist, that if the bank were possessed of 
such power, it would but be exercised by bank directors, 
wholly above the control of Congress so long as they do not 
violaie their charter ; that, therefore, if Congress has assigned 
to them the regulation of the currency, it has committed a 
grievous error, in assigning to a few individuals, what Mr. Mc 
Duffie represents as so substantive a portion of public sover- 
eignty. 

We might further say, as it respects the choice of means, 
that to establish a new bank in order to check the old, was but 
running a new risk ; that a bank with a very large capital is 
just as liable to be mismanaged as one with a small capital ; 
and that when you had set the National Bank to control the 
local ones, you next needed something to control the National. 
The local banks were indeed checks on each other ; but 
where is the check to the National Bank ? 

We might further repeat what we have already said, that 
the establishment of a National Bank would of itself have 
been ineffectual, unless the Government had adopted another 
measure. 

We might further say, that to call the establishment of the 
United States' Bank the only safe and effectual means, when 
no other had been tried, and when another idea of considerable 
plausibility, by Mr. Mc Duffie's own confession, is passed 
over ' without stopping to give reasons,' that under such circum- 
stances to call the establishment of the bank the only means, 
is a gratuitous assumption. 

We will not insist on the considerations to which we have 
alluded. But we say, the Congress of the United States has 
no concern whatever with the local currency. It is its duty to 
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provide, that the sums paid to the United States shall be paid 
in the ' legal currency, or its full equivalent ;' and that is all 
which the United States can do in regulating what Mr. Mc 
Duffie calls the common currency. So much it did in its proper 
legislative capacity, by the resolve in the spring of 1S16 ; and 
in doing that, it did every thing which was required. It has 
invested the United States' Bank on this subject with no pow- 
ers, which do not equally belong to every citizen of the 
country. There exist no means of redress but those which 
are common to every capitalist, merchant, and day laborer in 
the country. If a bank refuse to redeem its bills, the United 
States' Bank has precisely the same resource which a citizen 
of any neighboring State would have, and justice will be ren- 
dered in the one case as in the other, not under any special act 
of the Government with particular reference to the protection of 
the National Bank, but on previous well established principles 
of justice, and on the doctrines of the Constitution. 

Any other course on the part of the General Government 
would be a flagrant and absurd attempt at improper legis- 
lation. The Constitution makes the acceptance of bank 
bills purely voluntary ; were Congress to attempt to reg- 
ulate their value, it would be to attempt to settle the price- 
current which fluctuates hourly by remote and infrequent 
legislation ; to transfer to Congress the office and duties of 
brokers, money-changers, and inspectors ; to appoint the great 
legislators of the nation to measure the credit and the trust- 
worthiness of every banking-house in near or remote parts of 
the Union. The thing is impossible. 

It is rightly assumed as the basis of all sound reasoning, that 
the existence of a paper currency, issued by local banks, can- 
not be prohibited by the General Government. For in this, the 
States do not assume the exercise of any unreasonable power. 
The simple act of incorporation does not protect or retain in 
circulation the bills issued by the bank. The State does not 
pledge itself to receive its dues in the notes of its own banks ; 
nor are they able compulsorily to pay their expenditures in 
such notes. The State laws recognise nothing but specie as 
legal currency ; and should a legislature, blinded by temporary 
distress, be induced to enact tender-laws and relief-laws, there 
exists an authority, by which those laws shall be set aside. 
The trade in money is as proper a branch of business, as the 
trade in any thing else, and should be left, with similar con- 
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cerns, to the jurisdiction of the several States, under the guar- 
antees of the Federal Union. 

But, says Mr. Mc Duffie, it would be utterly impossible to 
produce so entire a change in the ' monetary system of the 
country,'' as to abolish the agency of banks of discount, with- 
out distressing embarrassments. ' Monetary system' of the 
country ! As though issuing bank bills were a process of the 
mint ! Monetary system of the country ! We have our assur- 
ance of the convertibility of good bank bills, solely, because the 
monetary system of the country is elevated high above the reach 
of the debtor, high above the reach of the bank, which is the 
creditor ; nay more, high above the reach of the State legisla- 
ture, that established the bank ; and is fixed solely and firmly 
on the unchanging basis of the Constitution, safe against the 
misapprehensions of political innovators, firm amidst the revo- 
lutions of ingenious theories, and protected from the partial 
influences of commercial fluctuations. 

4. Our last assertion in reference to the influence of the 
United States' Bank on the local currency, is, that the United 
States' Bank does not in point of fact preserve its soundness. 
The excellence of the common currency is attributable to 
other causes. 

Of itself, the National Bank has no influence at all, except 
as a competitor, and so far this bank exercises in its degree an 
influence, similar to that exercised by all other sound monied 
institutions. 

The exercise of that influence is limited to a very few banks, 
and those the strongest and best in the community. What has 
the National corporation to do with all the small institutions of 
the country ? What influence and supervision has it over the 
banks of Massachusetts, except those in Boston ? If the States 
at this time were to be filled with companies, possessing no 
capital, would it be the United States' Bank that would over- 
throw them, or the force of circumstances, too powerful and 
sure in their operation to be controlled ? 

Wherever the Government funds are collected and so require 
to be transferred, there the organ of the Government will ne- 
cessarily draw largely on the local banks, which will thus be 
restrained in their discounts and issues. But this would be 
the case even without a National Bank. The effect of that 
institution is, we are told, ' to mitigate the action of the treas- 
ury on the State banks.' So then, the discount of the State 
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banks would require to be still further curtailed, if the National 
Bank did not exist. The influence on the State banks is, 
therefore, the action of the Government ; and to that the bene- 
fit and the pressure, the check, whether salutary or grievous, 
must rightfully be ascribed. 

Two causes lead to a derangement in the local currency ; a 
mismanagement of a bank, and a want of real capital. The 
first is the effect of ignorance ; the second of dishonesty. The 
first the United States' Bank cannot remedy ; if men will en- 
gage in a business, which they do not understand, they will 
learn penitence from their losses. Assuredly the United 
States' Bank cannot undertake the instruction and discipline 
of all the local banks in the country. The second evil, 
the establishment of a banking corporation without the ex- 
istence of a substantial capital, is the result of unwise legis- 
lation. Assuredly the United States' Bank will not claim 
a veto in the proceedings of State legislatures. If Massachu- 
setts or Kentucky, South Carolina or Illinois should see fit 
to establish banking corporations without capital, the United 
States' Bank, like the country banks, has no resource but 
in the operation ol the unchangeable laws, which make 
capital essential to a continuance of credit. The relief 
would finally be sought and awarded in the halls of public jus- 
tice. The United States' Bank did not sustain and was not 
bound to sustain, did not overthrow and was not bound to 
overthrow, the bank of Niagara, or the Eagle bank of New- 
Haven, or the Farmers' and Mechanics' bank of Belchertoivn ; 
but the regular process of free competition, the suspicious 
shrewdness of those who held their paper, the runs made from 
motives of malice, or fear, or prudence, or right ; the self-re- 
straining principle, which renders it more costly than produc- 
tive to attempt an excessive issue, and which, by making those 
issues always attended with a loss, leaves to banking companies 
no ultimate option but moderation or bankruptcy. 

The facts being as we state, it is hardly requisite to add, 
that the supervision of the United States' Bank would be a 
course singularly unsuitable to attain the desired end, far less 
adapted to do so, than the method appointed by nature. The 
curious observer may often perceive attached to a water-wheel 
in New-England, which exclts in its rapid and perennial 
streams, a simple contrivance called the regulator, that, of it- 
self unnoticed, silently but surely controls the quantity of wa- 
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ter, that shall pass upon the works. No matter what the quan- 
tity in the reservoir may be, this little instrument restrains the 
impetuous rush with precision, and, what is the main point, with 
unremitting and unvarying constancy. How would you sub- 
stitute for such a contrivance the occasional visits of the over- 
seer, absolute dictator though he may be ? Would you attempt 
to graduate precisely the cubic inches that may flow, and the fre- 
quency with which the wheel may revolve by means of an agent, 
who shall stand and watch ? Would you substitute the chance 
of vigilance and inspection for the little contrivance, which 
moves as the water issues, and rises and falls instantly as the 
wheel revolves too fast or too slow ? Will you tell our manu- 
facturers that Congress does not choose that they should employ 
this simple, and natural, and self-conservative principle, but 
appoints for them a general agent, to inspect the daily, hourly, 
momentary flow of the ever-running streams ? And yet you 
propose something of this very sort with reference to the flow 
of the currency, to the ever-changing transfers of coin and of 
credit. The nature of business immediately throws back the 
redundant issues upon the bank, which has been in fault. In 
the city of New- York this business is so regularly and con- 
stantly adjusted, that in the balance of accounts, we are told, 
the pressure, if any exist, surely falls within twenty-four hours 
on the bank, which has passed the limits of moderation ; nay, 
not a bank in New-England can keep a bill in circulation a 
week, we might say three days, without being compelled to re- 
deem it, unless that bill has passed into the operations which it 
was rightfully designed to facilitate. From the remotest cor- 
ner of Maine, or Vermont, or Connecticut, it travels fast as 
stage-coaches can carry it, and the bank which issued it will 
have redeemed it long before any benefit can have been de- 
rived from the issue. Is not this better than any grand moni- 
torial system, than any plan of a head-master, who may or may 
not sleep at his post ? Our banks are regulated by a process 
as certain and as constant in its operation as that, by which water 
flows. There is a law of necessity in the moral as well as in 
the physical world, and the exchange and the money mart are 
not established by chance legislation, or regulated by dictato- 
rial overseers, but by the immutable principles of competition 
and liberty. 

The merits of the Bank of the United States in equalizing 
the rates of domestic exchange are so plain and so decided, 
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that they stand in need of nothing but a simple statement to 
give them efficacy with the public. The buyers and sellers of 
bills used formerly to fluctuate in number ; and there was a 
variation in the eagerness to purchase. The bank is now al all 
times able to discount and to sell ; and while it steadily pursues 
its own interests, confers a great benefit on the community. 
Its profits, on a small amount inconsiderable, but in the aggre- 
gate immense, are most fairly earned. A bill may sometimes, 
perhaps ordinarily, be purchased of a broker for a fraction less 
than the premium demanded by the bank ; but then the credit 
of the bank surpasses that of any private house, and of course 
the use of that high credit should be paid for. In this way, 
the national institution is obtaining almost a monopoly of the 
very profitable business of domestic and in some measure of 
foreign exchange. This may be a slight detriment to the local 
banks, which formerly engaged in the same business ; but the 
mercantile community is decidedly a gainer both in the dimin- 
ished rates of exchange and in the security against sudden 
fluctuations. 

We cannot but think, that Mr. Mc Duffie has weakened one 
of the strongest points in his argument by unnecessary and very 
great exaggeration. He estimates the extent of the operations 
of commercial exchange at sixty millions of dollars, and adds, 
' upon this sum the loss sustained by the merchants, and plant- 
ers, and farmers, and manufacturers, was not probably less 
than an average often per cent., being the excess of the rate of 
exchange beyond its natural rate in a sound state of the cur- 
rency, and beyond the rate to which it has been actually re- 
duced by the operations of the Bank of the United States.'* 

Here we have a statement, that brokers obtained on an 
average ten per cent, beyond the fair profits of business, and 
levied an annual tax of six millions of dollars on the productive 
classes of society. On the face of it this is improbable ; such 
enormous gains would have crowded the profession of brokers, 
till competition had reduced the profits to their natural state. 

But the brokers levied no such annual tax ; and from the 
nature of things could not do so. The merchant lost nothing. 
Had the rates of exchange been in reality so iniquitously un- 
favorable, he would have made his remittances in merchandise. 
Indeed, this was often done, but the results did not essentially 
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vary ; for the prices of goods, as measured in the depreciated 
local currency, rose with the depreciation of the local currency. 
If a bill on Boston was at eight per cent, advance, it would 
also have bought in the market from six to eight per cent, 
more produce, than a bill of a Charleston bank. One hundred 
dollars of Boston paper were in truth equal to one hundred and 
six or eight of Charleston paper. 

For the same reason the planter lost nothing. If the bills of 
his vicinity depreciated, the prices as paid in those bills rose. 
If afterwards he had to give more than an equal amount of 
those bills for a bill of exchange, it was but just. The appa- 
rent gain in the nominal high price of his produce was balanced 
by the apparent loss in the nominal high price of Boston bills. 
Boston bills were convertible, and were therefore equal to the 
legal currency of the country. Had business been transacted 
in the legal currency, there would have been no room for mis- 
conception. 

Or was exchange on Boston* in July, 1816, at a pre- 
mium of seven per cent, at New-York, of eight at Charleston, 
and of eighteen at Philadelphia ? The highest possible rate 
of exchange is equal to the cost of transportation and insurance. 
Did it cost seven per cent, to send money from New-York to 
Boston, and eleven per cent, more to send it from Philadelphia 
to New-York, and only eight to send it from Charleston to 
Boston ? 

Let us consider, for example, the rate of exchange between 
Boston and Philadelphia on July 1, 1816. The same reason- 
ing will apply to Boston and Charleston. It was currently 
said, that exchange in Philadelphia was eighteen per cent, 
in favor of Boston. This is obviously a confounding of two 
different items. Between specie dollar and specie dollar, ex- 
change was at par, or very nearly so, not varying more than 
one per cent. Now the Boston bill was convertible, and in 
Boston equal in every respect to specie. The Philadelphia 
bill was not convertible, and was in Chesnut street itself worth 
in silver but eighty-three dollars for a hundred. In Boston 
those same bills were,, as appears from Mr. Mc Duffie's appen- 
dix, worth from eighty-two to eighty-three dollars. Exchange 
was therefore at a rate varying from par to about one per cent. 

Or will you insist on saying, that exchange in Boston on Phila- 

* See Appendix No. 1, annexed to the report— page 32. 
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delphia was at a discount of from seventeen to eighteen per 
cent. ? You must then further say, that exchange in Philadelphia 
on Philadelphia was at a discount of seventeen per cent. The 
truth is, the depreciation of the Philadelphia bills was con- 
founded with the profits of the broker. Specie against specie, 
convertible paper against convertible paper, the rate of ex- 
change on July 1, 1816, was nearly at par. A Philadelphia 
bill was worth on the Boston exchange, just about as much as 
it was worth in Chesnut street. 

- What then becomes of the average loss of ten per cent, be- 
yond the natural rates of exchange ? Where is the annual tax 
of six millions levied by the brokers ? 

We could not exchange our Boston wagon for a Philadel- 
phia wagon, for ours was in sound repair ; that of Philadelphia 
had no wheels. In ours, we could carry our goods to any 
market without further cost ; but we could not in theirs, till we 
had got it mended. To be sure, the manufacturers of both had 
each warranted the soundness of his work. Ours made his 
warrant good ; but theirs, though repeatedly urged to keep his 
word, refused and sent us away with an unsatisfactory promise 
of doing something when he should be less engaged. So we 
were obliged to go to another workman, who charged us heav- 
ily for putting on new wheels. Wagon against wagon in good 
condition, we would have exchanged even. 

The third point under which merit is claimed for the bank 
relates to the facilities, which it affords the Government in time 
of peace, and those which it might afford in time of war. 

A National Bank undoubtedly furnishes great advantages in 
the collection and disbursement of the revenue of the country. 
It serves as an agent, and is in an eminent degree a safe and 
responsible one, because its whole capital is pledged for the 
fidelity of each and all its branches. 

Again ; in a Government like ours, where the great officers 
of the nation are constantly changing, where the executive is 
renewed once in four years, and the heads of departments 
sometimes still oftener, it is eminently desirable, that the ma- 
chinery for collecting the revenue should not require frequent 
alterations. The duties of a station, like that of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, are of themselves sufficiently arduous, without 
the necessity of providing for the details of collection. 

It is also to be remembered, that the collecting and transfer- 
ring of money, constitute a profession, which can hardly be well 
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exercised except by those, who have been trained to the busi- 
ness. Hence the evident propriety of employing banks to re- 
ceive the deposits and make the transfers of money. 

Here then is a plain and positive advantage derived from 
the bank in respect to the revenues of the country. Mr. Mc 
Duffie declares all this good to be effected without cost, and 
we have accordingly an appendix, giving a list of apparently 
gratuitous transfers. That the transfers have been promptly 
made is undoubted ; that they have been made without cost 
to "the Government is an error. The price paid for the service 
was originally an exclusive privilege ; next, the bank derives 
a great benefit from the Government deposits ; and, lastly, the 
Government agrees in return, to receive the bills of any branch 
of the bank whatever at par ; thus lending the company the 
benefit of the national credit to the whole amount of the re- 
ceipts of the Federal Treasury. We believe that any banker 
would declare the contract a very favorable one for the United 
States' Bank ; and it is generally supposed to have proved so. 
To say that the bank annually saves to the country more money 
than the cost of the army and the navy, seems to us a prepos- 
terous assertion. The Government pays, and ought to pay, 
a full equivalent for the benefit received. 

But in case of a war, the bank, it is said, will save us from 
the ' miserable round of financial expedients,' to which Mr. 
Madison's administration was driven. Now of all miserable 
expedients to trust in for the support of the public credit, a 
National Bank is the most miserable. We have only to look 
at the nature of the case itself, or to throw open the pages of 
history, to see that as a private bank cannot create funds for 
one who has no credit, so a National Bank cannot sustain a 
government in the same circumstances. The Government 
may sustain a bank ; but no bank can sustain the Government. 

Mr. Mc Duffie attempts to show,* that the Government sus- 
tained a loss in less than three years of forty-six millions of 
dollars ; thirty-four millions of which, ' resulting incontestibly 
and exclusively from the depreciation of the currency,' would 
according to his reasonings have certainly been saved, and the 
' other twelve millions would in all probability have been saved, if 
the treasury had been aided by such an institution as the Bank 
of the United States.' This statement fills us, we confess, 

* Report — page 12. 
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with surprise. It asserts, that a bank with a capital of thirty- 
five millions could have saved to the Government, or (had it 
chosen to take advantage of its powers) could have secured to 
itself beyond its fair profits, a sum of forty-six millions within 
three years — could have gained (for itself or for Government) 
in less than three years, one hundred and thirty-one per cent, 
upon its capital. Doubtless, if it could have made such a gain 
or such a saving, the whole would have been for the benefit of 
Government! Doubtless, not a million nor a fraction of a 
million would have been retained on the way ! As though 
during the same period we had not had an example of the 
operation of National Banks on the other side of the water. 
The credit of the British Government was the greatest ever 
known in the world ; yet that Government with its National 
Bank of a larger capital, had to sustain a similar loss on the 
depreciation of its paper currency. It borrowed in depreciated 
paper, and it acknowledges its obligation to pay in gold. 

If we contrast our currency with the English during the war, 
that of the nation having a National Bank, with ours which 
had not, we shall find the balance entirely on our side. The 
English standard of value was deranged by law ; ours never 
was. The English had a forced paper currency ; we never 
had. The English creditor was obliged to receive his pay 
in a currency, which was not worth what it pretended to be, 
and which the wants of the English Government were continu- 
ally reducing still lower ; the American creditor never had 
cause to charge iniquity upon the law, and the American Gov- 
ernment itself set the example of justice, by paying what it 
owed without defalcation. The English land-holder, who told 
his tenants that he should receive of them bank bills only at 
their market rates, was prevented by an act of Parliament; 
but in America no man's liberty was curtailed, and the rights 
of the creditor retained their integrity unimpaired. 

The losses sustained during the war by our Govern- 
ment were very severe ; but the Chairman is hardly correct, 
when he makes them amount to forty-six millions on eighty 
millions.* Forty-six from eighty leave but thirty-four. Now 
in the wildest party times, the greatest clamorer against the 
war never charged upon the war administration such an utter 
subversion of the credit of the Government, as is implied in 

* Report — page 12. 
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this statement. Such assertions tend chiefly to throw unmerit- 
ed discredit on the administration of that time. Mr. Mc 
Duffie probably takes into consideration the present advance of 
the public stocks as well as the former depreciation. But 
surely it is absurd to count the present high credit of the Gov- 
ernment as a loss ! 

Whilst on this subject, it will be proper to quote a passage 
which merits but a short rejoinder. 

' While, then, the Government sustained this great pecuniary 
loss in less than three years of war, amounting annually to more 
than the current expenses of the Government in time of peace, it 
is worth while to inquire, who were the persons who profited to 
this enormous amount by the derangement of the currency 1 It 
will be found that the whole benefit of this speculation upon the 
necessities of the Government was realized by stock-jobbers and 
money-brokers, the very same class of persons, who profited so 
largely by the business of commercial exchanges, in consequence 
of the disorders of the currency, and who have the same interest 
in the recurrence of those disorders as lawyers have in litigation, 
or physicians in the diseases of the human frame.' pp. 12, 13. 

Does Mr. Mc Duffie himself distrust the force of his rea- 
soning, that he descends from arguments to imputations, and 
attempts to cast odium on a whole class of men of business, as 
having speculated upon the public distress ? For ourselves, 
we shall not retort by the use of various popular topics, which 
might turn the current of feeling in another direction. Where 
the discovery and establishment of truth are steadily pursued, 
it is a plain duty to avoid every thing which can divert atten- 
tion from facts to prejudices. 

The money-broker was but the agent for borrowing money. 
You might as well blame your recruiting officers for the high 
bounty which candidates for the army required before enlist- 
ing, as blame your broker. 

The stock-jobber buys not to hold, but to sell ; and he can 
but give such a price, as the rates at which he can sell, will justify. 

These same brokers and jobbers were caressed in those 
days ; they were considered as excellent citizens and very 
valuable upholders of the Government. The greatest misfor- 
tune was, that there were not more of them. The capitalists, 
who refused to loan to the Government, and declined all par- 
ticipation in these speculations on the public distresses, were 
alone considered unpatriotic. Or will Mr. Mc Duffie regard 
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it as an honor in many of the federal party, that they, deeming 
the war ' unjust and wicked,' as the phrase was, refused to 
sustain it by any participation in the loans ? This reluctance is 
still fresh in the public memory ; and it is surely unreasonable to 
find fault alike with those who loaned, and those who did not. 

If it be asked, why the credit of the Government sunk so 
low, while the patriotism of the nation was but tried, exalted, 
and purified, and the Union confirmed by the struggle, the 
answer is an obvious one. The Government really needed 
more than the country could furnish. Our losses were inci- 
dent to the heavy expenses of a war, suddenly declared by a 
nation, which was very rich in lands and industry, but not 
equally rich in money. Capital with us existed, and still 
exists, chiefly in small quantities. Men had confidence in the 
Government, but they had little money to spare. Each one 
needed all he could command for his own business. The bor- 
rowers were many, and the lenders, on whom it is idle to 
throw censure, were unfortunately too few. 

Should a similar emergency recur, the same results would 
not take place ; because our public finances and credit partake 
of the general advancement of the country. The experience 
of the past has led to a system of military preparations and 
defences, which would avert imminent danger. The solid 
capital of the country has also doubled since the war ; the 
rates of interest and the value of money are diminished ; and 
an equal demand on the part of the Government would be met 
by more than twice the quantity of money in the market. The 
United States' Bank cannot be expected to lend to the Fede- 
ral Treasury ; for by its charter, it is forbidden to do so in any 
considerable degree, without the authority of a special act of 
Congress. 

The bank, then, could only facilitate the obtaining of loans 
from others. Those loans would be negotiated on the same 
evidence of credit, whether individuals or the bank performed 
the office of broker. 

If it be merely meant, that the bank could most readily make 
the transfers, we would ask, whether in the last war, the diffi- 
culty lay in transferring money or in borrowing it ? 

Suppose, however, that a special act of Congress were to au- 
thorize large or unlimited loans to the Government on the part of 
the bank. Compliance would, probably, not be refused 5 but 
it would require one of two things. First ; regular discount- 
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ing must be suspended, and the capital of the bank be loaned 
to Government. This would put an end to all banking opera- 
tions, for which the control of the capital is essential. Or, 
secondly ; (and it is the course to which every National Bank 
in every large country on the face of the globe has ultimately 
been driven,) discounts to individuals would be continued as 
before ; and thus the large loans to Government would compel 
the bank to stop specie payments. The bank having thus 
destroyed its own credit for the accommodation of Government, 
would appeal for its security to the power which had driven it 
into the difficulty ; and that power could not but hold out the 
strong aegis of its protection to shield it. 

It is not desirable, that an administration should be fur- 
nished with extraordinary facilities and consequent temptations 
for involving the country in debt. It should possess no re- 
sources but what it derives from the wisdom of its own 
measures, and the patriotism and confidence of the country. 
It should be provided with no extensive credit, which would be 
less suited to benefit a wise government, than to nourish the 
supineness of irresolution and increase the dangers to be appre- 
hended from a want of forecast, a precipitate indiscretion, pro- 
tracted preparation or vacillating purposes. An increase of 
credit to the national authorities, beyond the resources which 
they find within themselves, is not desirable. Neither do we 
believe it virtually possible. Should the credit of the General 
Government, instead of remaining self-sustained, lose its bal- 
ance and reel on its strong foundations, the support of the Uni- 
ted States' Bank, the creature of that Government, a corpora- 
tion existing under its acts, could not sustain the tottering fabric 
or avert the threatened fall. It is the credit of the administra- 
tion, which must open the coffers of the wealthy ; it is that 
credit, which must give efficacy to the patriotism of the strong 
and the brave. The vessel of state, when the storm is high 
and the waves roll in unimpeded fury, must be held fast at its 
moorings, not by favors, purchased or begged from a priv- 
ileged company, but by the decided will and united energy of 
the nation. Who would wish that it should be otherwise ? 

We have thus endeavored to show the errors in theory and 
in history, consequent on a failure to distinguish between coin 
and bank bills, the standard of value and the common currency, 
the sovereign exclusive right of stamping metals for money, and 
the system of banks as it has grown up in the Union. The ex- 
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pediency of renewing the charter of the present National Bank 
has not been brought into discussion. On this question our opin- 
ion is decidedly in the affirmative ; and we propose in a future 
paper to assign the reasons which lead us to that conclusion. 



Art. III. — Address to the Community on the JYecessity of legal- 
izing the Study of Anatomy. By order of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society. Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 1829. 

The age in which we live is pre-eminently distinguished by 
its zeal for the advancement of human knowledge. Every day 
furnishes new proof of this, in the publications that are sent 
forth, and the facilities that are devised to promote this great 
object. Our own country partakes deeply of this spirit, and 
everywhere throughout our extended regions, vast efforts are 
making to diffuse the means of education and improvement 
among all classes of society. 

We had hoped, that with the general advance of knowledge, 
more liberal views would have prevailed in relation to the sci- 
ence of Anatomy ; that this study would no longer be pro- 
scribed, nor its students compelled to pursue it in defiance of 
the law of the land. It is hardly credible, that in our own 
Commonwealth, which has certainly ever taken a deep interest 
in the cause of good learning, it should have been thought ne- 
cessary to endeavor to prevent the practice of dissection. Yet 
it is true, that within a few years our legislators have passed an 
act, which inflicts a severe punishment, not only on those who 
violate the sepulchres of the dead, but also on those, in whose 
possession any body which has been disinterred may be found, 
giving the court a power to imprison such persons or fine them 
' not more than one thousand dollars.' And this law is passed, 
as if to make the thing more objectionable, at a time when it is 
well known that heavy damages may be obtained in any court 
of law from practitioners of medicine in cases of mistake or 
error arising from ignorance of anatomy. Will it be be- 
lieved too, that recently, when some attempt was made in our 
Legislature to mitigate the severity of the law, the proposition 
was hardly listened to with decency, members seemed anxious 
to outdo each other in expressions of abhorrence, and the bill 
was not even allowed a second reading ? 

Undignified, to use no harsher term, as these proceedings 
certainly were, they did much to aid the object they were in- 



